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R E FAC E. 


1 $ Ma jeſty was moſt graci- 
ouſly haſed, ſoon after his 
Acceſſion, to promiſe his 
— Parliament; That he would 
'Y | reduce his Forces as ſoon as it cou'd be 
| done without Prejudice to the Common 
Caule, and conſiſtent with the Intereſt of 
his Kingdom. JF hen the Congreſ3 was 
| opened at Soiſſons, in order to accommo- 
4. date all Differences then ſubſfting in 
Europe; when we had the greateſt Hopes 
and Aſſurances that a general Peace 
| Was very near being eſtabliſhed ; at this 
Time this little Treatiſe was firſt pub- 
liſhed, ta give Reaſons why it was nes 
_ceſſary for the Good of the *Publick, for 
| the Preſervation of our Conſtitution, 
and for the Security of our Laws and 
our Liberties, not to keep up a large 


Army in a free Country in time of 
Peace. It happen'd that this Congreſs 

broke up, without the deſired and Pro- 
_— A 


miſed 
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miſed glorious Effet, Whether the 
Pointe of Gibraltar and Port- Mahon were 
not made the Conditions, fine qua non, 
of” that Treaty, as we were told they 
were to be, or to whatever Occaſion it 
was owing, the World was again thrown 
into the ſame Incertainty and Fluctua- 
tion of Affairs as before. The Peace 
therefore not being ſettled, theſe Pages 
could have no other Conſequente at x oh 
Time, than to ſhew Mankind the Neceſ- 
fity of reducing an Army, when it could 
moſt certainly and ſafely be done, con- 
ſiſtent with the Intereſt of the Kingdom. 
Tue great Work is at laft effettuated, 
a general Patification has eſtabliſhed 
the Tranquillity of Europe this, there- 
fore is the proper Time to republiſh this 
Piece, when we are to think of reducing 
our Land- Forces, of returning to our 
antient Conſtitution, of ſhewing our Oe- 
ronomy, by beginning to make a proper 
und a juſt Saving to the Publick, en- 
cumber d with ſo heavy a load of Debts ; 
and of ſhewingMankind likewiſe, that we 
are willing, as ſoon as we are able, to 
be Juſt. And above all. that we are 
Sealous to preſerve our Civil Rights and 
Liberties, at a time "when it can be 
done with the utmoſt Security, 
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| T am afraid too many imagine a Stand- 
aug Army to be a neceſſary and an eſſen- 
tial Part of our Conſtitution ; not con- 
Stdering, it ic only kept up and paid from 
Tear to Year by Parliament — But as it 
has been annually zoined to us for a long 
time, it may look to many as if it were 
conſolidated with, and become a Part 
of our Eſtabliſhment. Tet the Caſe is 
Far otherwiſe ; thank Heaven we are not 
reduced, and I hope we never ſhall be, to 
that great Neceſſary of an Abſolute Govern- 
ment, aStanding Army in Times of Peace. 
Abſolute Governments muſt be Military 
Governments, and Military Governments 
_ areutterly inconſiſtent with a free People. 
It is the Profeſſion of a Soldier, to decide 
Ey Force and the Sword : it is the Bu- 
ſmeſs of the Civil Power, to determine 
by Law and Fuſtice, No wonder then, 
F two ſuch different Powers do not very 
naturally agree under one Adminiſtra- 
tion; ſince we know too, that the ſironzeft 
are always the beſt Caſuiſtis, when Ar- 
 guments are to be carried on the Point of 
the Sword. But our Army, ſay thoſe who 
are for keeping up our Standing Forces, 
i very far from being dangerous; it 2s 
_ well regulated, : well paid, well diſci- 
Plined; and commanded by Men of Ho- 
nour, Intereſt and Diſtinction in their 
A 2 Coun- 
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Country. I grant it is ſo, and that the 
Officers are Gentlemen of great Worth 
and Honour ; but ſurely, the better dif- 


erflined an Army is, the more dangerous 
zt rs to the Liberties of the People ; as 


want of Diſcipline and Order muſt 
render them weak, and leſs capable of 


7 


doi harm. And as to the Virtue of 


the Ojficers, we can ourſeFues remember 


tne time when they were cloſeted and 


gervied by the Court, and thoſe who 
word 1:07 come into its Meaſures dif- 
charged the Service. And, but for the 
particular Tuter poſition of Providence, 


who gave the Perſons then in the Admi- 
niſtratirn u, time to go on with their 
Meafares, we might have fatally ex- 
periwnced what aun Army 0 garbled 
was capaule of performiag. Marius. 
and Sylia, ard Cæſar, and Cromwell, and 


many more Maſters of victorious and 
Zell. diſciplined Armies, ſeized on the 
Liberties of their Countries, and ſheathed 


their Weapons in the Boſums of thoſe 
who paid them their Wages, | 
No true Engliſhman 6ut muſt abhor 


the Thought of ſeeing a large Standing 
Ariny entailed upou the Nation; and 
{arely, the proper and only time to re- 
Auce the Army is this time of general 
Peace, when we are not only free from 
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all manner of foreign and domeſtick Ap- 
prehenſions; but when we have a Prince 
on the Throne, whoſe chief Glory it is to 
govern by the Laws of the Land, and to 
reign in the Hearts of his Subjects; 
and when we have a wiſe and uncor- 
rupt Parliament, who watch carefully 
Por the public Welfare. 

F it has hatherto happened, that the 
bad Circumſtances of our Affairs have 
not ſuffer d us to reduce our Army [0 
lo as every good Engliſhman wiſhed it 

to be, we ſhall not ſurely, at this time, 

| when it is acknowledged in Parhament, 
| | when we are graciouſly told from the 
: Throne, that the general Tranquillity of 
Europe is reſtored and eſtabliſhed, hin 
of keeping up an Army of 20,000 Men, 
and loading the Publick with all that 
f great and unneceſſary Charge. The © 
i keeping up a Standing Army in Times 
| F Peace, was fo far from being prac- 
tiſed in England under the Government 
of any, even our moſt abſolute Prances, 
that as The ſhort Hiſtory of Standing 
Armies 95/erves — During all the Wars 
of Tork and Lancaſter, whatever Party 
prevailed, we do not find they ever at- 
tempted to keep up a Standing Army. 
Such was the Virtue of thoſe Times, 
ſays he, that they wou'd rather run the 
ND hazard 
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hazard of forfeiting their Heads and 
Eſtares to the Rage of the oppoſite 
Party, than certainly enſlave their Coun- 
try, tho they themſelves were to be the 
Tyrauts. I beg leave to conclude in the 
Words of another ingenious Writer, 
who ſays wath great Truth and Spirit 
That all Standing Armies may be 
made Inſtruments of Faction; becauſe a 


Body of Men, ſeparated in many re- 


ſpecs from the reſt of the Nation, con- 
. to different Cuſtoms, and in 
ſome meaſure ſubject to different Laws; 
may be eaſily perſuaded that they have 
a different Intereſt. And theſe Caſuiſts 
in red, /ays he, are the more dangerous 
in this reſpect, that having Swords by 
their Sides, they are able at once to cut 
thoſe Gordian Knots, which others muſt 
untie by degrees. 3 my 
I have ſaid nothing relating to the dif- 
tuiſſiug of the 12,000 Heſſian Troops, 
becauje, 1t is generally believed, care has 
been talen for the doing that already. 
It wou'd indeed give tos much occaſion 
fur murmmnring, at this happy Juncture, 
if they fbou'd ſtill be thought neceſſary, 
the Bent of the People having been 
rhought to be generally againſt keeping up 


of foreign Forces in Engliſh Pay. We 


have beeu told, this Subſidy amounts 
| 70 
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to mo leſs than a Tax of Six-pence in 
the Pound. Theſe Troops are not to be 
kept up now, ſurely, for the ſake of 
any Dominions Abroad; Gibraltar and 
Port-Mahon are ſafe ; the Peace tis 
concluded; the Treaties of Seville, Vien- 
na, Sc. are all accompliſhed to our Sa- 
 risfattion. In a word, every Reaſon 
which, laſt Tear, the Author of a 
Pamphlet, intitled, Conſiderations on 
the Preſent State of Affairs, ofer'd for 
maintaining thoſe Troops is vaniſhed : 
And therefore we hope and believe they 
will be kept up no longer. | 


REA | 


Fl go AM very well ſatisfy' d chat 
as ſoon as theſe Sheets ap- 
pear, I ſhall be pelted with 
all the common place Scandal 
41 given to thoſe who differ from 
ſome Men in Opinion and Intereſt; 1 
ſhall ſometimes be a Malccontent, at 
other times a Mock-Patriot, and moſt 
certainly and always a Jacobite ; bur 
as I am conſcious, I heartily intend the 
Good of Mankind by publiſhing my 
Fhoughts on this occaſion ; 1 am deter- 
B mind 


„ 
min'd to ſuffer Reproach, as a Martyr 
to Truth ought. 


WHAT 1 ſhall fay in the follow- 
ing Pages againſt a Standing Force, as 


inconſiſtent with our Laws and Conſti- ; 
tution, I mean to ſay with as much 


Duty and Regard for the truly Royal and 
Princely Virtues of his Majeſty as any 


Courticrs of them all: And when I de- 


liver my humble, Opinion in what man: 
ner our Conſtitution is beſt to be main- 


tain'd and ſupported, they will be pleas'd 


to know, that I do my beſt to ſerve my 


Prince and my Country ; and if inſtead 


of attempting to raiſe Triumphal Arches, + 


and Pyramids of gilded Honour, I ho- 
neſtly point out what I conceiye to be 
the ſolid Foundation of true Glory and 
Fower, however imperfectly my Deſign 

may be executed, 1 hope at leaſt 1 ſhall 


be pardon d the Attempt. 


AND as I have the Honour to be 
perſonally acquainted with ſeveral Gen- 
tlemen in the Army, and know more 
of them by Chats, to be Men of 


great 


BY 
great Worth and true Honour, and ut- 
terly incapable of conceiving, and much 
leſs of executing any. Deſigns againſt 
their native Country, ſome of them hays _ 
ing been tryed in times of great Temps» 
ration as well as of Danger; I hope they 
will be ſo juſt ro themſelves and to me, | 
to conſider, that whatever Arguments 
are brought in theſe Papers againſt a a 
Standing Army, and the danger that our 
Conſtitution may fuffer from it, are by 
no means to be underſtood as levelPd 
particularly or perſonally : and were they, 

and the magnanimous Prince who Com- 
mands them, Immortal; the Dangers | 
which we conceive might ariſe from this 
quarter, wou'd be only in Speculation : 
give me leave therefore to talk of Armys, 
as Armys generally are, and-as ey Way 
relatively do good or harm to us. 


OUR Hiſtory from the Reign: of 
Richard the Second, to King Charles 
the Firſt, gives us not one Inſtance of 
any King of nglaud who kept a Stand- 
ing Army in time of Peace. Henry 
the Seventh it is true, raiſed a few Men, 
B > Tather 
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rather for his perſonal Attendance than 
Defence, and called them Zeomen of the 
Guard; and the Armys that were in 
thoſe Days from time to time occaſio- 
nally raiſed, to quell inteſtine Diſorders, 
or for foreign Service, were always 
conſtantly and immediately disbanded 
when that Service was over; and even 
in the bloody and civil Diſſenſions be- 
tween the Houſes of Zor and Lan- 
caſter, we never hear that the Con- 
queror ever kept his Force on foot 
when the Action was over. 


KING Charles the Firſt after his 

Misfortunes, found himfelf in the Power 
of the Army, which very Army, tho the 
Parliament raiſed it, and voted it to be 
disbanded, refuſed to obey its Maſters, 
took poſſeſſion of the Perion of the King. 
drew up themſelves a Charge of High 
Treaſon againſt ſeveral Members of Par- 
liament for attempting to disband them, 
and then cut off the King's Head. 


A F TER this, by this very Standing 
Army Cronrwell governed, he divided 
: England 
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England into Diſtricts, and placed Ma- 
jor Generals over them, who like ſo 
many Baſhaws decimated the poor Ca- 
W and raiſed Taxes at Pleafure. 


UPO N' the Death of Cromwell the 
Army ſet up Richard his Son, he cal- 
led a new Parliament, which was ſoon 
diſſolved by the Soldiers, who imme- 
diately took the Power into their own 
Hands, and then unable to manage it, 
they gave the People their Common- 
wealth again, and ſoon after took it 
from them once more, becauſe they re- 
fuſed to make the Military, indepen- 
dent of the Civil Power; then O4 
England was govern'd by a Council of 
War, who called themſelves The Com. 
mittee of Safety, and Conſervators of 
Liberty : but this Model pleaſing as 
little as the reſt, they agreed to ſend 


two Repreſentatives from every Regi- 


ment, in which ſhou'd conſiſt the Great 
Council of the Nation. [22 


T H IS, ridiculous as it may ſeem, is 
rhe lively Example of the Government 
of 
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of an Army, and an Army too that was 
raiſed for, and in defence of the Cauſe 


of Liberty, -well diſciplined, religious, 


ſober, If this Army durſt to commit 


Violence to its Maſters, when the Peo- 
ple were fond of their new gotten Li- 
berty, and but juſt recover'd from Ar- 


bitrary Power; if ever for our Sins it 
ſhou'd happen in any future Age, that 
an Army ſhou'd become diſſolute and 


debauched, and. a People corrupt and in- 
clin'd to Slavery, what may they. not 


attempt with Succeſs ? 


' KING James 3 Second raiſed and 


maintain'd out of his Revenue an Army 


of 18,000 Men; ſoon after his Acceſ- 
ſion Monmouth landed in the Weſt, and 


a Body of between 5 and 6000. Men 


which the Duke had with him were de- 
feated by 2000 of the King's regular 
Troops; upon this Succeſs King James 
increas'd his Army, and told his Parlia- 


ment he wou'd not part with them, 


he expected he ſaid a Supply, told them 


in effect, that an Army would as cer- 


aint raiſe Money, as Money wou'd | 
raiſe 
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raiſe an Army, and upon their rouſing 


the true Engliſh Spirit, and not incli- 
ning to be bully'd out of their Proper- 
ty, he prorogu d them, and increas'd his 
Army in England to 20,000 Men, and 

in Ireland to 8ooo Men. The great 
— of King James, aſter he had rai- 


ſed and eſtabliſhed his Engliſh Army, 


was bringing over Regiments from 1ye- 


and, and putting 1riſh Papiſts into Eng. 


liſh Regiments, and cafhiering both Of- 


ficers and Soldiers, as faſt as he could 
get Supplys of iſh Catholicks; by this 
means, by diſtruſting, he diſobliged his 
Army : and to this, and other Acts of 
Folly and Bigotry, we owe the Bleſſing 


of the Revolution, or we might have 
felt at this hour, what a Standing Army 
is capable of effecting. 


WHEN Ring i ee, came in, one 
fundamental Article for the Eſtabliſnment 


of our Libertys in the Bill of Rights, was 


in theſe words, That the keeping up a 
Standing Army ; in Times of Peace, is con- 


trary to Law. Upon the Peace of Ry/- 


Wick, only part of the Army was dif- 
banded 
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banded, at firſt; and as the People were 


before prevailed upon to keep up; the 


Army in hopes of a Peace, fo now. they 


were told they muſt keep them up for 
fear of a new War, and the Pex/ioners 


and the Place-Men were all in that Opi- 


nion. France was arming, the King of 


Spain dying, and a hundred Pretences 


were occaſionally invented, to amuſe 


and alarm the People, and to make the 


keeping of the Army on ſoot neceſſary 


and uſeful: and this ended in a Parlia- 
mentary Eſtabliſhment of Ten Thouſand | 
Men, whereof the greater Number. were 
to be Horſe and Dragoons, and the,Sum 
given for their See Was 350,000 
Pounds. = 


— 


THUS a Standing Army was eſta 


bliſhed by Law among us; thus, what 


no Prince had ever the Courage to ask 


before, what the Penſioner Parliament 
cou'd not think of without Horror, what 


King 7ames's own Parliament would not 
debate, was fixed at once upon us, and 


under our glorious Deliverer King Wil- 
lam. 


YET 
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YET upon the Concluſion of ne 
Peace of Ry/wick, and not long before 
this Eſtabliſhment, we may remember 

the Fears with which the Minds of the 

People were agitated with relation to 

a Standing Army; they were ſo great, 
that they oblig'd the King to ſend back 
his blue Guards, who had ſerved his 
Majeſty long and faithfully, and who 
would have been pleaſed to have kept 
them near his Perſon : and this the Par- 
liament oblig'd their Prince to do, tho 
they were very ſenſible of the many 
Bleſſings they had received from him, 
and always gratefully acknowledg'd them: 
and the Eſtabliſhment afterwards, as we 
have ſaid, for Guards and Gariſons, was 
but ten thouſand Men, which we ſee is 
ſince increaſed to 22,000 Men; and ſo 
dangerous are Precedents of this kind, 


that we ſhould now think our ſelves ve- 


ry happy to ſee the Army reduced to 

the Number of 10,000 Men, which at 

that time many honeſt and ſenſible Peo- 
ple, complain'd of as an Incroachment 
upon their Libertys. 

CG I 
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I HAVE ſeen a Computation of our 
Land Forces, and the Land Forces in 


our pay, in ſeveral Parts of the World, 
during the laſt Year of the late War, by 
which they amounted to Tuo hundred 


aud one thouſand, one hundred and jix- 
teen Men ; a prodigious, and almoſt in- 
credible Expence ; the Load of which 


does ſtill lie heavy upon us. Soon after 
the Peace of Utrecht, there was a gene- 


ral Reduction, (except about 8000 Men, 


and ſeven Regiments left in Flanders, 
and thoſe on the IJriſßh Eſtabliſhment.) 


When the Rebellion broke out in Scat. 
land and England, the Army was aug- 


mented with additional Regiments; ſince 


that they have ſeveral times occaſionally 


increaſed and diminiſhed, ſometimes Men 


have been added ro Companys and 
Troops, and ſometimes whole Company's 
aud Troops to Regiments. 


UR preſent Eſtabliſhment in Eng- 
land, for Guards and Gariſons only, is 


Twenty two thouſand, nine hundred aud 


. Ave Men, including fix independent 


Companys 
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Companys in North Britain. The 
Charge of maintaining this Army by 
the Publick, amounts to Sever hundred 
eighty ſix thouſand, nine hundred and 


odd Pounds ; and this, too, excluſive of 


the Troops on the Iriſh Eſtabliſhment, 


our Gariſons and Plantations abroad, and 
beſide what we pay for Mercenarys to 
the Landgrave of Heſſecaſſel, and Sub- 


ſidies to the Duke of Wolfembuttle, 8c. 


TH Us it is plain we have a greater 


ſtanding Force kept up at this hour in 
Great Britain, than ever was known to 


any of our Anceſtors in times of Peace; 


1 think I may call it Peace, however 
expenſive it may be with relation to 
our preſent Circumſtances. 


THERE are ſeveral Reaſons, which, 


as they occur to me, make the redu- 
cing the Army at this time to be ne- 
| ceſſary and beneficial to the Publick ; 
and if they ſhall have the ſame Weight 
with others as with me, I hope this 


will be thought worthy a Parliamentary 
Inquiry. cee 


£5: FIRST, 
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FIRST, we ought to think, whene- 


ver we can do it with ſafety, of leſſen- 
ing the great Expence of the Nation ; 
this very Article, as we fee, amounting 
to near $00,000 Pounds a Year, a very 
large annual Charge, at a time when we 
are ſo immenſly in debt: we ought at 
| leaſt to ſhew, by the moſt exact Oeco- 


noomy in our Publick Affairs, that we 
are willing, as faſt as we are able, to 
think of reducing our ſuperfluous Ex- 


pences; and if ſome part of the Army 


were reduCc'd, it would begin the good 
Work of Saving to the Publick. When 


I talk of Reduction, I would be under- 
ſtood to mean the Reduction of Corps's 


intire; for what I haye heard lately 


mentioned, of keeping the Corps's in- 


tire, and only leſſening the Numbers 
of Men, cannot be called a Reduction, 
at leaſt ſuch a Reduction as will be ne- 


ceſſary; it will neither anſwer what is 


expected from it in the Expence, or 
otherwiſe ; it may make ſome People 
wrongfully imagine, that the preſent 


Number of Corps" s are to become a 


Part 


1 1 

Part of our Conſtitution, and that we 
muſt never hope to ſee them leſſened: 

As to the Saving, tis impoſſible to con- 
trive it ſo as to make it of great uſe to 
the Publick, for I have always under- 
ſtood, in a general Computation of the 
Charge of a Regiment, that the Officers 
are at leaſt two thirds of the Expence; 
ſo that if you reduce the Men, and not 
the Officers, the Charge is very little 
reduced, and will amount to little more 
than what has been practiſed by a vicious 
Commiſſary in falſe Muſters. 


I IEHIs likewiſe ſeems to me the pro- 
per time for doing this, as the Affairs 
of Europe, which have been troubled 
and very much embroiled for ſome time 
paſt, ſeem now, at leaſt to the Appre- 
henſion of thoſe who are not in the 
Secret, to be clearing up: and as our 
Miniſters, who have been always hear- 
tily ſupplied with every Power they 
have asked from Parliament, and have 
had ſome Aids unknown till within a 
few Years to our Conſtitution, but 
which the Parliament intruſted them 


with, 


lid Peace will be eſtabliſh'd in Europe. 


| great Bulwark and Honour of every 
' Prince's Throne) are intirely with our 


firſt Happineſs is placed, where it ought 
to be, and where his beſt Security is, in 
the Hearts and AfieQtions of his Sub- 
| jets; there he reigns, and I hope will 
always reign an abſolute Monarch, de- 


or corrupted : How glorious ! how great 
does a King appear thus ſecured, when 


bound by their Affections, to what their 
| Intereſt and their Duty would oblige 
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with, from the Aſſurances given them 
of the great Sncceſs they muſt have 
abroad, tho ſome were apprehenſive the 
Precedent might be attended with ſome 


little danger at home; thus aſſiſted, 1 
ſay, we have no reaſon to doubt, but 
by the great Wiſdom and Addreſs of 
his Majeſty's Miniſters, both at home 


and at Soiſſons, that a laſting and a ſo- 
THE Affections of the People (the 


moſt gracious Sovereign: His chief and 


fended by Guards never to be conquer'd 
a whole People bleſs him, who are 


them, and obey and ſupport him wil 
lingly 
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lingly in War and Peace? When I ſee 


him thus ſurrounded, and hear the Ac- 
clamations of his Subjects; the broad 
Swords, the embroidered Belts, and the 


Feathers that trot after him, look in my 


Eyes only like uſeleſs and glittering 


Trifles; and, but that Cuſtom has au- 
thoriz'd the Sight, they would leſſen 

the Joy I received, by cauſing me to 
imagine the Sovereign diſtruſted the Loy- 


alty of his People, and therefore did not 
think proper to go abroad without theſe 


venal Attendants. This Affection of 


his People, is a Glory that the moſt 


deſpotick Monarch in the Univerſe may 


envy and ſigh after in vain; we ſee the 


one crowned with bloody Laurels, the 
other wreathed with peaceful Olive: 
The one ſees the plenteous Harveſt bleſ- 
ſing all around him, and enjoys the Plea- 
| ſure that riſes in a good Mind, filled 
with Love and Benevolence to his fel- 
low Creatures; the other plumes himſelf 
in a ſucceſsful Field of Slaughter, or per- 
haps in having invaded the Property of 
his weaker and unoffending Neighbour. 
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ANOTHER great Inconvenience 


from ſuch a Number of Troops, and 
which His Majeſty muſt fee with Con- 


cern, is the Burden they are to his Peo- 


ple in many Places where they are 


quartered : thoſe who keep Publick Hou- 
ſes, and are obliged by Law to give 


them Lodging and Proviſion for Horſe 


and Man, at a ſmall ſettled rate, have 


| Choſen, many of them, to take down 


their Signs, to give over their Buſineſs, 
and look out for ſome new means of 
ſuſtaining themſelves and their Familys, 
being unable to ſupport the exceſſive 
Burden they lay under on this Account; 
eſpecially in the Towns and Villages 
adjacent to London, where Forage and 


Proviſions are A Ar dear. 


TH E Loſs of ſo many hands to the 
Publick, is no mean Conſideration ; as 


' theſe Men in Arms neither ſow nor 


plough, but are fed by the Sweat and 
Labour of the honeſt Hind, they look 


to the People like ſo many uſeleſs hands, 
a fort of Military Monks : Nor can I 


conceive 


(17) 
conceive any reaſon why theſe People 
ſhould'be denied the Uſe of their Limbs, 
or not ſuffer d to employ them in gaining 
their Livelihood, as well as the reſt of 
his Majeſty's Subjects; as it is certain 
Idleneſs muſt render them enervate, and 
conſequently if ever they are to be of 
uſe, leſs capable of their own Buſineſs. 
The Reaſon why they have not been 
permitted in ſome arbitrary Kingdoms to 
labour in the Country Works, has been 
out of a political Regard, and to pre- 
vent all Familiarity and Affection be- 
tween the Peaſant and the Soldier, which 
might ſome time or other prove dange- 
rous to the Monarch; but here that 
Reaſon. cannot ſubſiſt: I believe it would 
be much more agreeable to moſt People 
to ſee a luſty Fellow employ'd in the 
Tillage of our Land, and whiſtling to 
his Team in the Furrow, than loitering 
upon an Alehouſe Bench in a Country 
Village, with a broad Sword in his hand, 
or poaching after the Poultry, or the 
Wives and Daughters of the honeſt and 
| laborious Farmers: nor do I conceive our 
Hero's Honour or his Courage could 
D keceive 
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receive any conſiderable damage, altho 
he ſhould be ſuffer'd to make a Pair of 
Shoes, or a Doublet ; would he not 


cock his Hat as much like a Soldier, 
or turn out his Toes as gracefully; and 


waſte the King's Powder as manfully, 
when he was called to that part of his 


Vocation, tho he ſhould at other times 


ſully his Fingers with a Saw or a Chiſſel, 
or deſcend to handle a Scythe, or a 


Reap-hook; he then might be a Thing 


of Ule as well. as Show, ornamental and 


beneficial too. 


IL EI us ſce next. what Dangers may 
happen to the Prince and the Publick, 
from ſuch a Body of armed and idle 


Men. 


FIRS T as to the Prince; the Peo- 
ple, who are naturally jealous, and Jea- 


louſy we know is the Child of Love, 
when they ſee ſo great an Army main- 


tained, andano manner of Buſineſs for 


them either at Home or Abroad, may 


be apt to fancy their Loyalty diſtruſted, 


and conſequently not to confide much. 


where 


1 19 
where they are not confided in: and 
this Jealouſy, tho never ſo unreaſonable 
_ arid unjuſt, ought however by all means 
to be prevented. The next thing that 
might with Reafon be apprehended, is 
the Danger of reducing them; ſhould 
they be continued thus from Year to 
Year, they would in time look to us 

like a Part of our Conſtitution, or what 
would be worſe, they might look upon 
themſelves as ſuch, and refuſe to be re- 
_ duced. We have frequent Examples in 
Hiſtory, where Armys, like wild Beaſts, 
oy broke thro' their Diſcipline, and 
turn'd upon their Keepers ; the Pretorian 
Bands of the Roman Emperors often de- 
throned and butchered their Maſters, and 
it has been common, even in theſe 
latter Ages, for the Court Janizarys to 
change the Lords of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. I mention not theſe Inſtances, 
that I believe or fear, which I thank 
God we have not the leaſt Reaſon to 
apprehend, that there will ever be a pa- 
rallel Cafe here, but only to ſhow to 
what Extremes the wild and ungoverned 


Will of Man may be driven. 
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AS to the Dangers that may ariſe 
to the People from a large and eſta- 
bliſhed Army, it is impoſſible to oon- 


ſider a Standing Force ſufficient to op- 


poſe any Foreign Power, without con- 
ſidering it as ſufficient likewiſe to op- 
preſs the Subject; for they muſt beat 
thoſe whom we ſuppoſe able to beat us: 
or if the Caſe ſhou'd be otherwiſe, we 
may be aſſured that an Army which can 
do no hurt, can do no good, they 
muſt therefore be uſeleſs, or capable of 
hurting. I need not inſiſt on ſhewing 
my Reader in what manner the Soldiery 
have produced almoſt in every Age and 
Country violent and ſudden Revolutions. 
I have already ſaid how Cromwell's 
Army expelled the Parliament under 
whom they fought, and by whom they 
were raiſed and paid; nor need I to 
enter here into the great Uſe and 
Strength which a well regulated Militia 
muſt be acknowledged to be, to a free 
1 People. te © To. | 5 


$SOME- 


De ee 
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SOMETIMES Armys may be 
dangerons both to the Prince and to 
the People too, as in Caſes of a 
general Mutiny, they have been 


known to throw off their Obedience 
both to their Princes and Commanders, 


and have undertaken, as we have ſhewn 
before, to govern by themſelves. How ]? 


_ dreadful the Condition of the People 


muſt be under ſuch an Adminiſtration, 


is much more eaſy to be imagin'd than 


deſcribed ; particular Care therefore ought 
to be taken, not only that the Soldier 


be kept in due Order and Diſcipline, 


but that he be well uſed and juſtly paid, 
And here I cannot help mentioning a 


very late Inſtance, when the Soldiers in 
che immediate Service of their Country, 


even ſome of thoſe employ'd in the 


Defence of the Siege of Gibralter; 


and while they were under Duty, and 
in actual Service, were got ſo well 


uſed as they ought to have been, at a 


time too when their Courage and Spi- 
rits ought to have received a more than 


ordinary Indulgence. It is inhuman and 
unge- 
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ungenerous at any time to receive any 
Profit that may ariſe out of their lawful 
Subſiſtence: God knows they have not 
Superfluitys; but it was a very dange- 
rous trial of their Virtue, and but that 
Engliſhmen when abroad, I believe were 
never known to have taken Arms againſt 
their Country, the Conſequences might 
have been worſe, and the Avarice, not 
to ſay the Injuſtice of ſome few, might 
have loſt us that important Fortreſs: 
But the great Wiſdom and exemplary 
Juſtice of his moſt Sacred Majeſty 
has interpoſed and given for this time 
a Check to Corruption; how far he will 
be pleaſed to look back to do Right to 
every one that has been wronged, and 
perhaps in the ſame manner for ſome Vears 
paſt, we have not time in this place to 
inquire; and J only mention this to ſhew 
how detrimental to the Prince and the 
Publick a Mutiny muſt be, from what- 
ever Spring, it ny ariſe. 


ONE thing? more only 1 beg leave to 
mention, becauſe much inſiſted on by the 


Adyocates for a Standing Force, and that 
IS, 


a 

is; the great uſe it may be of to quell any 
unaarurit Rebellion. I will not ask how 
they have always been quelled in Eng- 
land, after I have ſhewn that we have 
for 1000 Years never had an eſtabliſh'd 
Standing Army: but Rebellions are not 
to be very fuddenly and filently work'd 
up into a Power that can be dangerous to 
any but the Contrivers ; the laſt Rebel- 
lion in Scotland was ſome time in form- 
ing, and was managed and fomented, and 
kept up with great Art by a very dexte- 
rous Perſon, and one who had great In- 
tereſt among, and knew the Paſſions of 
the People well with whom he dealt, and 
yet were they ſo ſlow in their Operations, 
that the Government had time to ſend 
for an Army from Holland of 6000 Men, 
who came over, marched almoſt the 
whole length of our Iſland, and arrived 
time enough in Scotland to have their 
Share in the Reduction of them. As to 
the practice of bringing Soldiers to quell 
every little Tumult, and riotous Aſſem- | 
bly, it ſeems ro me to be much more 
properly the Bufineſs of the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate, and he and the trained Bands, as | 
lpicabl 


(24) 
deſpicable as they are repreſented, ate 
more than ſufficient for that purpoſe, eſ- 
pecially ſince the wholeſom Laws that 
have been made in the laſt Reign, have 
| almoſt put an end to theſe Mobs: And 
the Peace-Officers muſt be remarkably 
remiſs in their Duty if Riots are now 
permitted to grow to any Head. I con- 
feſs I am not fo fond as ſome People ſeem 

to be, of ſeeing Soldiers employed on 
every Publick Occaſion, particularly the 
frequent ſending of Troops to Guard 
| Sejzures of Goods, when the Civil Power 
might be ſufficient, if they were regularly 
fummon'd by the Magiſtrate to take care 
that the King did not ſuffer. And the 
old way of guarding our Executions by. 
the Servants of the Sheriff, looked to 
me to be more conformable to the Me- 
thods of Civil Government among a free 
People, than to ſee a Party of regular 
Troops, (tho the fineſt in the World) 
ranged in exact Diſeipline round the Gal- 
| lows. Nor am I extremely delighted in 
beholding our publick Diverſions kept in 
Order by the Terror of two tall Grena- 


diers, with Bayoners fixed, in the Front 


of 
A 


625 

of our Theatre; and to my Eyes, two 
plain Conſtables, with the Staffs of their 

Civil Authority in their Hands, wou'd 
be a much more agreeable and pleaſing 
Sight, becauſe every one knows, that 
even when there is occaſion, the Soldiers 
can only act in Aid of the Civil Power. 


But to conclude this part of my Diſ- 
courſe; give me leave to ſay that all Go- 
vernments, wholly ſupported by Mer- 
cenarys, are Tyrannys, nor wou'd there 
be any thing that 1 can find in our Air, 
our Sun, our Soil, or our Manners, to 
hinder us, ſhou'd we ever be fo unhap- 
py to fall under the like Circum- 
| ances, from being tabject to the like 

Effects 1 


[iP SH ALL now only ask my Rea- 
der's Patience, while I endeavour to ſhew 
him where our great Strength lies, 
and in what our natural Security con- 


vun 
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THE great and natural Strength 
which I mean, is OUR NAVY. 
THE NAVY OF ENGLAND. 
We have had no Rivals. at leaſt of 
late Years, not one of any the moſt 
formidable Maritime Powers hath pre- 
tended to | Rivalſhip with us in the 
Dominion of the Seas; therefore 
one would rink if we cin contrive 
it ſo to be content with our Happi- 
neſs and agree at Home, our Situa- 
tion, and a proper Care of our Seamen 
and our Shipping muſt protect us from 
any Foreign Invaſion. The plauſible 
pretence of ſecuring us from this Dan- 
ger is an Argument made uſe of by ma- 
ny for the keeping up our preſent Stand- 
ing Force: but I think they do not con- 
ſider enough, how mad, how impracti- 
cable, and how dangerous any Enter- 
prize of that kind muſt be, while we 
remain Maſters of the Sea. I believe 
the un beeeet of the Troops un 
der the Prings ot Orange was managed 
with as much Erfeicion and Sectecy 
as an Aﬀair of that kind cou'd be, yet 

* how 


8 
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how. much was it talk'd of? And how 
long and impatiently was it expected? 
King James had, long before they ar- 
rived, not only a Liſt of the Number 


and Burden of the Ships, and I think 


the Tranſports were no leſs than Joo, 


but of the Names and Characters like- 


wiſe of every Captain in the Prince's 
Fleet; and if the Navy and the People 
had not been wholly with the Prince, 
in Heart and Principle, that glorious 


Enterprize might have miſcarried. If 
then 7oo Ships were neceſſary to Tran- 


ſport only 14000 Men at the Revolu- 
tion, whence or how are we to be in- 


vaded? Are we to be attack'd by an 
Army to deſcend from the fy:ng Iſland 
diſcover'd by Captain Gulliver, which 


may hover over Salisbury Plain, and 


pour upon us at once like a Shower of 
Hail, where no Ships can come: I 
grant in this Caſe our raw and undiſ- 


ciplin'd Militia might quail at the Sight, 
and ſo might our Veteran, Legions too. 
This may be called txifling, and fo is 


the Apprehenſion and Nope that 


we are to fall all aſleep at once: 
„ Can 
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Can any neighbouring Maritime Power 
fir out a Squadron to invade England 
without our having Notice? ſuch Notice, 
a5 without we are become the moſt 
ſupine, as well as the molt corrupt 
Nation upon Earth, muſt render all 
their Deſigus abortive, and ineffec- 
„ e 
BUT let us go down to Particu- 
lars, and conſider our ſelves with re— 
lation to our Neighbours: It may be 
allow'd me that from Hollaud we have 
nothing to fear, they being inviolably 
attached to us, by that only Principle 
that can bind one Nation to another, 
mutual Intereſt. The French have for 
many Years had no conſiderable Fleet 
at Sca, I think never ſince their laſt 
Engagement with us in the Mediterra- 
nean, when Sir George Rook com- 
manded our Fleet: But ſuppoſe France, 
at preſent out good Friend and Ally 
(and I owngf my part, I think it is 


cho hs 4 * 


no improbabhſe Su poſition, that ſhe may 


hercaftcr be *6fF Enemy) but I lay, 
tuppoie Frauce ſhou'd be vain cnough : 


to 


| leaſt Notice of the any 
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to think of invading us, we will ima- 


gine likewiſe that their Councils are 


managed with Secrecy and Wiſdom, 


and undiſcernable to vulgar Eyes, bur 


every Eye muſt ſee, and every Ear 
muſt hear the Preparations neceſſary to 


_ equip a Naval Armament for ſuch an 


Enterprize; will they Rig, Carcen, 
and Gun, and Man their Ships in pri- 
vate? The Calker's Hammers, and 


Carpenter's. Axes are not uſed to do 
their Buſineſs with a little Noiſe; and 

| ſhall we, whom it moſt comps, be 
the only deaf and blind People in the 
World? Will they join, their Ships 


from their ſeveral Ports without our 


knowing one word of the matter? 


Breſt, their moſt commodious Port will 
not contain a ſufficient Number of Ships, 
nor cou'd they one wou'd think, fail 
round from Marſeilles to- Breſi and 
Dunkirk, without ou? having any the 


Privateers. = called us indche n 
but neither cou'd that be ſufficient. to 
equip a Fleet for the Deſign we talk 


4 e k 
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of; beſides that Port is, or ought to 


be, incapable of carrying any Ship of 


| Burden : every one knows, that by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, its Harbour, Ba- 


ſon, and all its Works were agreed to 
be rendered uſeleſs and demoliſhed, and 


by the moſt ſolemn Engagements in that 


Treaty ſtipulated, never to be made a Port 


again: And ſurely they have never ſince 


that time, in violation of the Treaty, 


been repaired and render'd capable of 


receiving Ships of Burden ; neither could 
they come out of Dunkirk with their 


Guns on board, and while they are tak- 
ing them in,. if it were poſſible for us 
to have any Intelligence of them, our 


Fleet might prevent their Deſigns. 


AND ſuppoſing we ſhould grant, 
notwithſtanding what has been ſaid a- 
gainſt the Probability of our being in- 


vaded, and notwithſtanding what may 


be ld. that the Name of a Jacobite 
is ſelgom made uſe of, or in the Mouth 


of any, but a few who have an Inte- 


reſt in n up that Title ; and tho 


A 
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a Jacobite is as rare a Creature among 


us now as a Roſicruſian, and his Schemes 


as chimerical; yet let us, for the Ar- 
gument ſake, allow that there are ſuch 
People, and that they are able now to 
form a Scheme, and prevail upon any 
of our Neighbours who ſhould prove 
weak, or wild enough, to ſupport it 
from abroad: Vet, I have heard, the 
moſt experienc d and ſucceſsful General 
that this latter, or perhaps any Age 
has ever produced, I mean the late Duke 
of Marlhorough, hath often declared 
that he would undertake to defeat any 
Power that could poſſibly be drawn 
together and embarked, and land fo as 
to ſurprize us, with only three Bata- | 
lions of Guards, and two Regiments 
of Dragoons, ſupported by a weighty 
Train of Artillery ; that he would march 
directly againſt the foreign Troops, 
without regarding the Motions of the 
| Rebels, or dividing his F orces to at- 
tack them. at 


BETWE EN 
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BETWEEN Haix and us, tis true, 
there have been lately great Miſunder- 
ſtandings; but her Fleet is at leaſt in 
as low a Condition as that of France; 
ber Situation more remote, and her 
Ports very incommode for ſuch an 
. Undertaking;. and ſhe has too lately 
felt the Power of an Eugliſh Fleet in 
the Mediterraucau, when we did not 
tamely tait by them only, but ſtruck 
a Blow which was of uſe to us, and 
broke the Meaſures of Alberoni, who 
| was a Genius like to have bufied the 
World, and ſeemed at that time to a- 
waken the Spaniard and rouſe him to 
Action. No one will imagine, ſurely, 
that fince this we have not followed 
our Blow, or bungled ſo in our Affairs, 
to be obliged to make an Amende ho. 
zorable, tor doing an Action that was 
natural and juſt, and our Intereſt : ſure- 
ly we could not be capable of doing 


a filly hing ro excuſe a right one. 
Some B 


ple are likewiſe apt to cen- 
ſure us as too mild, and too polite; 
they 


(33) 
they think we ſhould have burnt their 
Ships, and plundered their Coaſts, in- 
ſtead of contenting our ſelves with 
blocking up their Harbours, or look- 
ing in upon them as we failed by : 
_th& Man, fay they, who ſhakes his 
Cage over another, is in the Laws of 
Honour as guilty of affronting him, as 
if he actually cudgell'd him. We af 
fronted the Spaniard, and he accord- 
ingly teſented it as warmly as he could: 
We had the Pleaſure and the Expence 
of the Quartel, and I cou'd wiſh we 
had received the Profit that might have 
| attended i it. 


1 HAVE ſhewn thus that we have 
nothing to apprehend of this kind from 
our Neighbours, Holland being our 
Friend, and Frauce and Spain in no 
capacity to hurt us: and it is not pro- 
bable that any of the Northern Crowns | 
will ever think of — * in any 
Attempt oy this kind. f -—"—_— 


pf IT 
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IT is therefore an undeniable Truth, 
that the great and only uſeſul, and na- 
tural Strength of England, is her Fleet; 
theſe wooden Caſtles are of more ſo- 

lid defence to her, than thoſe natural 
Rocks which incircle and guard her. 
Had ſome ſmall Part only of the many 
Millions which were conſumed in train- 
ing a very numerous Land- Army, a 

Glory-hunting upon the Continent, du- 
ring the laſt War, been employed on 
board the Navy, I fancy 20,000 of 
thoſe brave Men might have been felt 
more effectually there, than 50, or 


60,000 of them in Flanders, and have 


done more ſervice to the common 
Cauſe. 


OUR Neighbours regard us, only 
as they obſerve the Oeconomy and 
Polity of our Government; this reflects 


upon us Glory or Shame, Honour or 


Scandal. The ill Management therefore 
of our Maritime Affairs, and the re- 
markable Neglect of them till very 

lately, 
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lately, has been owing to ſome ill- 
Judging and vain Politicians, who ob- 
ſerving that the great Men among our 
Neighbours, who have been famed for 
the, Arts of Government, employed 
themſelves continually in forming Con- 
ventions and Alliances, and working 
Balances of: Intereſt and Power; they 
therefore likewiſe, without conſidering, 
as they ought, or comparing the diffe- 
rent Natures and Situation of their Go- 
vernment from ours, have been throw- 
inz us upon the ſame Meaſures with 
our Neighbours on the Continent ; by 
this means we may be frequently drawn 
into Quarrels to which we have not 

any pretence, and may be made Prin- 
cipals where we ought not to be con- 
cerned as Seconds, and made to defend 

Alliances, to which we ought not to 
ode been hee bn | 


IT is, and always muſt be deemed 
to be the true Intereſt o Engl 
maintain her Commerce, Ska « 
regaty of the Seas ; all other Domi 
F 2 nion 
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nion would not only be uſeleſs, but 
burdenſom to her: Shou'd ſhe attempt 
to make Conqueſts on the Continent, 
ſhe might, like a greedy Infant, endea» 
your to graſp what ſhe could not hold. 
Let her therefore cultivate her Marine, 
by encouraging and nurſing by all 
means her gallant Mariners; a Race of 
Men perhaps not to be equal d in the 
World in Bravery and Truth. Let her 
endeavour to improve and increaſe her 
Commerce in every Branch of it; and 
where ſhe obſeryes among her Neigh- 
bours that the greater would oppreſs 
the leſs, then tis her Buſineſs, and then 
only, to throw her Balance into the 
lighter Scale; and this only means, in 
other Words, that ſhe is ſo. to guard 
her own Intereſt, that uo. Power in 
Europe may at any time. become ſo 
great to be able ro maſter the reſt; 
and conſequently at laſt ro be dange- 
rous to her. And happy: would it be, 
if rhe Genius of our Miniſters could 
in future times be confined within the 
Limits of our Iſland; they would then 
conſi- 


zz) 
| ſider the nature of our Situation, and 
how we. are defended arid guarded a- 
gainſt the many Inconveniences and 
Dangers to which our Neighbours on 
the Continent muſt be continually lia- 
ble; and thereſore whatever Quarrels 
they may have among themſelves, our 
Buſineſs muſt be to improve our Com- 
merce, and do take care of Our Navi- 
gation: A Miniſter therefore, whoſe 
Inclination leads him to be continually 
forming Alliances, and extending his 
officious Care to other Parts of the 
World, where it cannot be evidently 
and immediately of uſe and benefit to 
England ; ; fuch a Miniſter, I fay, the 
more extenſive a, Genius he may have 
this way, the more detrimental will his 
Adminiſtration' prove to his Country: 
for if he is not adroit he muſt become 
the Dupe of others; and if he is able, 
and almoſt equal to this Buſineſs, yet 
ſtill. he will often engage us in unne- 
ceſſary Dangers, and always. in extra- 
Any, Expences. 
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SIN 0 b therekore our Seechith, our 
Treaſure,” and our Security conſiſt in 
our Navy, and the Proviſion and Care 
that we take of the brave Seamen : 10 
is apparently the Duty of thoſe, t 
| whoſe hands the Affairs of our Ny 
are intruſted, to take care, by the moſt 
exact Oeconomy in the Regulation of 
our Marine, to make our Seamen chear- 
ful and eaſy in their Buſineſs, and that 
the ſeveral Acts of Navigation, as well 
as the Law made in the laſt Seſſion of 
Parliament, may be faithfully and punc- 
tually put in execution: to Provide 
that e Victualling and their Uſage 
be good, and that no extraordinary 
Puniſhments, which may be called Cru. 
eltys, may at any time be inflicted up- 
on them, that there may not be ex- 
traordinary Complaints. And it is to 
be obſerved, that the Men are not of- 
ten wrong in their Complaints; they 
may murmur when they are juſtly dealt 
by. but they ſeldom complain aloud 
when there is no foundation; they 
| | e 
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know. when they deſerye the Puniſh» 
ment they receive, as well as when 
they are injured or depriy'd of their 
dues. If this cou'd be brought about, 
we ſhou'd never want Seamen, or be 

oblig dito impreſs them, and take them 
by force out of our Merchants Service 
to man our Ships of War: The buſi- 
neſs of a Seaman being, as Sir Milliam 
Petty has computed, a very profitable | 
Employment to a common labouring 
Hand, the Wages of one Seaman, being 
in his time, equivalent to the Wages of 
three common Labourers, and therefore 
if proper Care were taken to execute 
the Laws well that give Encouragement 
to them, Men wou d naturally deſire to 
put themſelves into an Employment 
where they find a comfortable Subſiſ- 
tence. 


3 HAVE not kid any thing in 
this little Treatiſe about the Pretender, 
nor betray d any Fears of an Inva- 
ſion from that Quarter any more than 
. other; 3 becauſe, I conceive, the 

Pope, 
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Pope, who ſeems at this time to be 
his principal, if not his only Patron 
and Protector, is not - heartily inclin'd 
to do much more for him than he 
docs. And tho the old Gentleman 
ſhowd equip a Fleet of Galleys, and 
man them with his moſt experienc'd 
Seamen, and they ſhou'd weigh An- 
chor out of the Port of Ofti2 with 
numbetleſs Bulls, Benedictions, Sc. tho 
the beſt diſciplined Troops in all Cam 
pania ſhou'd be 'farniſhed to his Ser- 

vice, and they too ſhou'd act under the 
Authority of a Cru ſado, and be com- 

manded by the moſt experienced Of. 
ficers that can be found in Civita 
Vecchia, the Succeſs of the Expedition 
might be yet doubtful ; their Galleys 
perhaps might nor be able to live ſo 


well in our rough Seas, or to enconn- 


ter our large Men of War, and ſhou'd 
they coaſt ir round, and land in Safety 55 
at Dover with 1500 Tranſports, and 


20000 bold Italians within them, there | 


is yet one Objection remaining, that 
wou'd in 1 my Opinion prevent their Suc- 
ceſs; 
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ceſs; and that is, that there are not ma- 
ny who have Inclinations, and leſs who 
have Courage to declare for him: ſo 
that the beſt thing that they coud 
do wou'd be to ſteal home again, like 
Bay#s Army in Diſguiſe, with all man- 
ner of Expedition, which might eaſily 


:- brought about if they cou'd perſuade 


our Fleet to keep out of the Way, or 
to fall aſleep upon the Occaſion, 


AND now I have ſhewn how little 
Reaſon we have to apprehend Invaſions 
of any Kind from Abroad ; I think ir 
incumbent upon me too to ſay, where 
I think the real Danger lies, and from 
whence I apprehend we may be in- 
vaded, and loſe every thing that is dear 
to us. Whoever obſerves, as who has 
not, the general Corruption that has 
ſeiz d the Morals of the People, and 
the extravagant and diſſolute way of 
living into which many of our People 
of diſtinction are fallen, muſt know 
too that they generally outlive the 
Income of their Eſtates, and have by 

G + 
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that means very much entangled and 
_ embroiled their private Affairs, ſo as to 
be reduced by Neceſſity to be liable 
to Temptation; and thus they may at 
laſt become dependent, and capable of 
being bought, whenever a proper Pur- 


chaſer offers, the Conſequences of which 
may be terrible indeed. If ever it ſhall 
happen in future times, that the Way 


ſhould thus lie open to Corruption on 
all ſides, the great Council of the Na- 
tion it ſelf may perhaps become venal, 
fell their Voices, and contaminate their 


Fingers with baſe Bribes; and when- 


ever the Houſe of Commons ſhall vote, 
as Lawyers talk, for their Fees ; 


when they, too, ſhall be retained againſt 


their Country, Slavery will be autho- 
risd by Law, the Country and its Re- 


preſentatives muſt be in oppoſite Inte- 


reſts, and the Conſtitution become Fe- 


Ho de ſe: And to what then will every 


thing be reduced? what then will be. 
come of all your glorious Sruggles for 


Liberty ? the Blood and Treaſure that 
have been conſumed, and the Statutes 


that 


— . —ſ— 
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.that have been enacted in defence and 
preſervation of your Rights and Immu- 


nitys ? Great William's Deliverance, and 


a long and expenſive War againſt the 
Power that would have inſlaved Eu- 
rope, will be rendered of no uſe : and 
the Blood of every Man, either ſhed 
in the Field againſt Tyranny, or in 
Councils by the Tyrant; even the 
Blood of Sidney and Ruſſel, will have 


been ſpent in vain. Every thing that 


we pretend to be poſſeſſed of, muſt 
be poſſeſsd at the Will of the Pur- 
chaſer, and nothing will remain to us, 
but to lament the Condition to which we 
| ſhall ſee our ſelves reduced, notwith- 


ſtanding the Examples that live in 


Hiſtory before our Eyes, of the many 


brave, opulent, and powerful Nations 
of the Earth, eſpecially the two great 
Republicks of Greece and Rome who 


became Mortal, and © ares . the 
ſame means. 


BUT I perſuade my ſelf, and I ER 


7 . that all theſe melancholy Apprehen- 


ſions 
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ſions will vaniſh ; and FO wo the. 


preſent Circumſtances of our Affairs are 
conſiderd, we ſhall ſoon ſee a coi- 


ſiderable Reduction of our Forces: and 


this we are incouraged to believe will 


be done, from the known Wiſdom and 


Goodneſs of his Majeſty, and a due 
regard of the E to the publick 
OEconomy. 
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